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doctor and nurses. There would be ample playing-fields,
swimming-baths, gardens, and agricultural land. There
might also be facilities for adolescent activities and adult
education. Residential accommodation might even be
provided. On this "base" each separate school or institution
would retain its own individuality, but there would be
ample opportunity for the sharing of staff and equipment,
and all schools alike would use the basic 'plant/ The trans-
port needed to bring the pupils from the contributory
areas would be provided by special buses or rail-cars. Here
again we have a scheme which offers interesting possibili-
ties and with which experiment might well be made.

The work of the Consultative Committee, under Sir Will
Spens, was supplemented by a special committee set up by
the President of the Board of Education in 1941. Its Report,
which was issued in 1943, is usually named after its chair-
man, Sir Cyril Norwood. The Committee's duty was "to
consider suggested changes in the Secondary School curri-
culum and the question of School Examinations in relation
thereto"; but it interpreted its terms of reference in a wide
sense, and the Report includes an outline sketch of "the
main features of a new secondary education which will
cover the whole child population of the country and carry
them on to part-time education/*1 The Report begins by
claiming that it is possible to divide children roughly into
three types for the purpose of education. These "rough
groupings, whatever may be thek ground, have in fact
established themselves in general educational experience, and
the recognition of such groupings in educational practice
has been justified both during the period of education and
in the after-careets of the pupils."2 According to the Nor-
wood Committee there is first the pupil "who is interested
in learning for its own sake, who can grasp an atgument or
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